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FIELDING’S ‘ JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE 
TO LISBON,’ 1755. 


Ir is a fact well known to bibliographers 
that two issues, or, to speak more accurately, 
two editions, of this book were published 
‘during the year 1755. This fact has, never- 
theless, apparently escaped the notice of 
auctioneers and booksellers, as I have seen 
no reference to it in their catalogues ; and 
I therefore propose to give a short collation 
and description of the two editions, in order 
that they may be differentiated for the future. 

We owe it to Mr. Austin Dobson that the 
fact in question was first brought to light. 
In the Introduction to the beautiful reprint 
of the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ which he edited 
for the Chiswick Press in 1892, Mr. Dobson 
gave a short sketch of the history of the two 
editions, and an account of the principal 
features by which they are distinguished. 
It was on Thursday, 6 February, 1755, that 
the ‘ Journal’ was first announced in The 
Public Advertiser, to be quickly followed by 
& publisher’s notification that Fielding’s work 


would appear on ‘“ Tuesday, the 25th inst., 
in One Volume Duodecimo, Price 3s. bound,” 
and that it was ‘“* Printed for the Benefit of 
his Wife and Children.” The book was duly 
published on the promised date, and reviews 
of it appeared in The London Magazine for 
February, and in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
and in The Monthly Review for March. It 
is from the brief notice in the last-named 
review that practical proof is supplied of the 
priority of the shorter version, even if 
internal evidence were not sufficient to 
decide the point. This notice says inci- 
dentally that the “Comment on Boling- 
broke’ occupies twenty-seven pages. To 
speak precisely, in the shorter version it 
occupies twenty-seven pages and a half 
(pp. 201-28), while in the longer version it 
occupies only twenty-two and a half (pp. 223- 
245). It is clear, therefore, as Mr. Dobson 
points out, that as the book was first pub- 
lished on 25 Feb., 1755, the shorter version 
was the one reviewed, and consequently is 
the earlier. 

The employment of the terms ‘“ shorter 
version” and “longer version ”’ is necessi- 
tated from the fact that a comparison of the 
first issue of the book with the version which 
in 1762 was included in Fielding’s ‘ Works ’ 
shows that the first issue was apparently 
‘‘manipulated’’ by the suppression or 
excision of a number of passages. But 
during the progress of Mr. Dobson’s reprint 
it was discovered that there existed another 
issue, published by the same publisher, and 
having the same date, dedication, and title- 
page, but corresponding in all respects with 
the version published in 1762. Mr. Dobson 
accounts for this second issue on the ground 
that the great earthquake of Lisbon, which 
had taken place on 1 November, 1755, afforded 
good “topical ” reasons for a reprint. This 
solution receives some colour from the fact 
that the advertisements of the book, which 
had ceased for eight months, were resumed 
on 4 December. Millar, the publisher, on 
this occasion availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of reprinting the book, not as it had 
been edited for the press, but as it had been 
originally left in manuscript by its author. 
It is not probable that the first edition had 
been exhausted, as a careful examination 
of the two issues shows that the first four 
leaves, containing the half-title, title, and 
‘Dedication to the Public,’ were not re- 
printed, but were transferred bodily to the 
second edition. 

The title of the two editions is as under :— 

“ The | Journal | of a | Voyage to Lisbon, 
| By the late | Henry Fielding, Esq ; | 
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{Vignette.] | London : | Printed for A. Millar, 
in the Strand. | mpccrv.” 

The following are the collations of the 
two versions :— 

Shorter Version.—12mo, pp. iv+iv-+xviii 
+19-276, consisting of half-title, ‘The | 
Journal | of a | Voyage to Lisbon,’ pp. [i, ii], 
verso blank; title as above, pp. [iii, iv], 
verso blank; ‘ Dedication to the Public,’ 
pp. [i]-iv; ‘The Preface,’ pp. [i]-xvii; 
p. [xviii] blank ; ‘ The Introduction,’ pp. [19]- 
41; p. [42] blank ; ‘ The Journal,’ pp. [43]- 
246, misprinted 198;  fly-title, ‘A | Frag- 
ment | of a | Comment | on | L. Boling- 
broke’s Essays,’ pp. [247, 248], verso blank ; 
‘A Fragment,’ &c., pp. 249-76, misprinted 
201-28. Pp. 241 to 246 are misnumbered 
193 to 198; and pp. 249 to 276 are mis- 
numbered 201 to 228. The register is [A], 
four leaves ; B-N6 in twelves. 

Longer Version.—l2mo, pp. iv+iv+xvi 
+17-246, consisting of half-title, ‘ The | 
Journal | of a | Voyage to Lisbon,’ pp. [i, ii], 
verso blank; title as above, pp. [iii, iv]; 
‘ Dedication to the Public,’ pp. [iJ-iv ; ‘ The 
Preface,’ pp. [iJ]-xv;_p. [xvi] blank; ‘ The 
Introduction,’ pp. [17]-37; p. [38] blank ; 
‘ The Journal,’ pp. [39]-219 ; p. [220] blank ; 
fly-title, ‘A | Fragment | of a | Comment | 
on | L. Bolingbroke’s Essays,’ pp. [221, 222], 
verso blank; ‘A Fragment,’ &c., pp. 223- 


245; p. [246] blank. The register is [A], | 


four leaves ; B—M3 in twelves. 

The type employed for the first edition 
or shorter version is much larger than that 
used for the second edition or longer version, 
which will account for the former containing 
thirty more pages than the latter, although 
this is not apparent on a cursory inspection 
of the books. The collation shows, how- 
ever, that the last forty-five pages (including 
the unpaged fly-title to ‘A Fragment ’) are 
misnumbered. 

The passages that were suppressed in the 
first edition, but were restored in the second, 
relate in the main to the captain of the ship, 
and to the captain’s nephew, who is happily 
described by Mr. Dobson as a military ecx- 
comb of the type of Ensign Northerton. 
These passages (one of which is of consider- 
able length) are reprinted by Mr. Dobson 
in the notes to his edition. In the first 
edition, moreover, the name of Fielding’s 
landlady at Ryde, the prototype of many a 
seaside landlady in fact and fiction, is Mrs. 
Humphrys, whereas in the second she ap- 

ars as Mrs. Francis. The variations 


etween the two editions render it necessary 
that the Fielding collector should have both 
upon his shelves. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 


“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES.” 


THE injunction “ Verify your references !’” 
recently revived in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
is one which increasingly demands attention. 
It is bad enough to have careless slips con- 
cerning easily ascertained facts thrust upon 
our notice day after day in the press, and 
these even in high-class newspapers; but 
it is intolerable that what may be excused. 
because of the extreme haste with which 
daily journals have to be produced should 
be found in books published under dis- 
tinguished auspices or written by authors 
of repute, who should be trusted to take 
some care in dealing with matters of fact. 

In ‘The Cambridge Modern History’ 
(vol. ix., ‘ Napoleon,’ published this year) 
there appears, for instance, in chap. xxii. 
‘Great Britain and Ireland, 1792-1815,’ 
by Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.A., M.P., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the statement 
(p. 689), ‘“*‘ The old King’s Jubilee (October, 
1810) had scarcely been celebrated when the 
clouds finally gathered round him.” Yet 
reference to so easily accessible a work as 
‘The Annual Register’ would have shown 
that ‘“‘the joyful event of our beloved 
Sovereign entering the 50th year of his 
reign ’’—which was in accordance with the 
Mosaic idea of a Jubilee—was both officially 
and popularly celebrated in October, 1809.. 

The same period is responsible for a ques- 
tion which may be put to Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch as to the authority upon which he 
represents — not once, but three times 
—George, Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.), as being commonly known as 
““The Prince Regent” several years before 
he actually became so. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
in ‘The Mayor of Troy’ carefully dates 
his story as one of 1803, but in chap. v. he 
causes admirers of his hero to exclaim :— 

There is no man like him!’ 

‘**Tf we exclude a certain resemblance—.’ 

** You refer to the Prince Regent 7” 

That this is not a mere slip is shown by 
the fact that in chap. xvi. we are told that 
there was seen at Portsmouth in the spring 
of 1804 
“that rotund, star-bedecked figure in the stern 
sheet, beside the Port Admiral—that classie but 
full-blooded face crowned with a chestnut. wig...... 
Who could it be if not his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent? Yes, it was he.” 

And the existence of a Prince Regent years 
before there was one—though George, Prince 
of Wales, was originally named as Regent 
in a Bill of 1789, which, while it passed the 
House of Commons, was dropped in the 
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House of Lords because his father had 
temporarily recovered his sanity, and though 
the question of a possible Regency was 
mooted again in 1804, owing to a brief re- 
lapse—is once more emphasized in chap. xx. 
But the characters of ‘‘ Q.” would seem to 
revel in the joys of anticipation, for Mr. 
Orlando B. Sturge, a ‘ pressed” actor, 
exclaims (in chap. xiv.) in the spring of 1804, 
“ Phoebus, what a name!” though Byron 
did not publish until four years later his 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ with 
the famous lines, 

Oh! Amos Cottle—Phcebus ! what a name 

To till the speaking-trump of future fame ! 

It may be that a novelist can claim some 
licence in regard to mere matters of historical 
detail ; but what is to be said in extenuation 
of the blunders of those who make a boast 
of being specially well informed ? There has 
just been published a volume of ‘ Essays in 
Literature and History,’ by J. A. Froude, 
with an introduction furnished by Mr. H. 
Belloc, M.P. In this introduction it is 
condescendingly said of Froude :— 

“That the man was by nature accurate, well 
read, and of a good memory, appears continually 
throughout this book, and the more widely one has 
read one’s self, the more one appreciates this truth. 
For instance, there is often set down to Disraeli 
the remark that his religion was ‘the religion of all 
sensible men,’ and upon being asked what this 
religion should be, that Oriental is said to have 
replied, ‘ All sensible men keep that to themselves.’ 
Now Disraeli could no more have made such a 
witticism than he could have flown through the 
air; his mind was far too extravagant for such 
vwinted phrases. Froude quotes the story [in ‘A 

lea for Free Discussion ’], but rightly ascribes it 
to Rogers, a very different man from Disraeli—an 
Englishman with a mastery of the English lan- 
guage. 

In face of so positive a statement, what 
ordinary reader could believe that it really 
was “that Oriental Mr. Belloc un- 
worthily calls Disraeli—who used this par- 
ticular phrase, and in ‘ Endymion,’ the last 
novel he wrote? In chap. ]xxxi., in an 
account of an interview between Prince 
Florestan and Waldershare, the latter 
observes, ‘‘ Sensible men are all of the same 


religion.”” ‘‘And pray what is that?” 
inquires the prince. ‘“‘ Sensible men never 
tell.” 


The perpetrator of this blunder, when. it 
is admitted that the saying is a deliberate 
“crib” from an earlier authority, may 
claim that he was technically correct in 
stating that Disraeli did not ‘ make” this 
witticism. But neither did Rogers. The 
original of the story, as far as it can be traced 
—for it may not be the original, after all— 


is to be found in one of Speaker Onslow’s: 


notes to Bishop Burnet’s * History of his- 
Own Time.’ Burnet had been describing 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and Onslow noted :— 

“* A person came tomakeon him a visit whilst he was: 
sitting one day with a lady of his family, who retired 
upon that to another part of the room with her: 
work, and seemed not to attend to the conversation 
between the earl and the other person, which turned. 
soon into some dispute upon subjects of religion ;: 
after a good deal of that sort of talk, the earl said. 
at last, ‘People differ in their discourse and pro- 
fession about these matters, but men of sense are: 
really but of one religion.’ Upon which says the 
lady of a sudden, ‘ Pray, my lord, what religion is 
that which men of sense agree in?’ ‘Madam,’ says 
the earl immediately, ‘men of sense never tell it.’ 7 
—Oxford University Press edition (second, 1833), 
vol. i. p. 175. 

But allusions to familiar sayings of the- 
past are apt to be astray; and even so: 
notably “well-read” an author as Mr.. 
Austin Dobson—though he does not boast* 
in print to be so—has fallen into a singular- 
error in a note to the ‘Temple Library ’” 
edition of Hazlitt’s ‘ Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers.’ In the introductory lecture: 
on ‘ Wit and Humour,’ Hazlitt made use of 
the quotation, ‘From the sublime to the- 
ridiculous, there is but one step”; and 
Mr. Dobson’s note is :— 

“*From the sublime.’ ‘De sublime au ridicule il 
n-y-a quun pas.’ This is given indifferently to: 
Talleyrand and Napoleon.” 

Indifferently indeed, but. in a different. 
sense of the word from that intended by 
Mr. Dobson, for Thomas Paine had made the- 
phrase famous in ‘ The Age of Reason,’ the: 
dedication of which is dated 27 January, 
1794, though some portions of the work. 
were added in October, 1795. Among the- 
latter is to be found the following :— 

“The sublime and the ridiculous are often so 
nearly related that it is difficult to class them 
ae One step above the sublime makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes : 
the sublime again.” 

And Paine was so pleased with the idea. 
that in a note towards the close of this same 
Part II. he used it again, in order to have 
a fling at Burke :— 

“When authors and critics talk of the sublime,. 
they see not how nearly it borders on the ridiculous. 
The sublime of the critics, like some part of Edmund 
Burke’s ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ is like a windmill 
just visible in a fog, which imagination might dis- 
tort into a flying mountain, or an archangel, or a 
flock of wild geese.” : 

These are but samples of a large sack, 
but they suffice to show the wisdom and 
necessity of the advice to “verify your: 
references.” ALFRED F. Rossins. 
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WHITE FAMILY OF SOUTHWICK. 
(See ante, p. 43.) 

WE now come to John White as the owner 
of Southwick Priory. On 7 April, 1538, 
William Norton, the last prior, surrendered 
the priory into the hands of the King. A 
writer in the recently published volume of 
the ‘ Victoria History of Hampshire’ says : 

“The Priory of Southwick was assigned to one 
John White, a mean fawning servant of Wriothes- 
ley’s. He wrote to Wriothesley tive days after the 
surrender, saying that by the provision of God, and 
his master’s help, he has attained to what he has 
desired all his life, viz., an honest house in which to 
bid his guests welcome. He complained, however, 
that the stuff in the house was but slender, only 
four feather beds, and the furniture old, and in 
manner rotten. He also was much aggrieved with 
Dr. Layton, for he took away hence twelve of the 
best of the bacon hogs hanging in the roof, which 
the other visitors had given him. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that he was in such trouble with 
the monastery servants that he knew not what to 
do. Not one of the husbandry servants would stay 
with him, though they knew in what need he stood 
of them in the sowing of barley. 

It appears to have been nearly a year 
later, viz., on 15 March, 30 Henry VIII. 
(1538/9), that John White, described as of 
* Southwyke, co. Southampton, gent.,”’ for 
a payment of 251/. 13s. 4d., received the 
grant of the “house and site of the late 
Priory of Southwyke, the church, belfry, 
and churchyard, and all messuages,” &c., 
“to hold of the Crown in chief as the 
twentieth part of one knight’s fee, and a rent 
of 28s. yearly ’ (Patent Roll, 30 Henry VIII. 
part 6, m. 17, 6). In his will John White 
makes the following reference to this grant : 

* William Noxton [s/c], last Prior of Southwicke, 
and the convent of the said priory, by deed dated 
7 April, 1587 [sic], surrendered the scite of the late 
priory into the hands of the King. Shortly after 
the said King, of his goodness to me the said John 
White, being then his servant, sworn in the room 
of a squire for his body, and for money paid to Sir 
John Williams, Kt., treasurer of the Court of Aug- 
mentation, and to Sir Brian Tuke, Kt., treasurer 
to the King’s Chamber, demised to me the scite of 
the said late priory......1 would that my posterity 
should have the 7th April, being then Passion 
Sunday, in a perpetual memory, and that the poor 

veople may be something refreshed always on 
assion Sunday...... Every Passion Sunday next after 
my decease, and from thence for ever, immediately 
after the service be finished, I will that there be 
given among twenty of the most needy people 
within the parish of Southwicke 20s.”; 
and 3s. 4d. at each of the parish churches 
of Portchester, Wymering, Widley, Farling- 
ton, and Havant, “the said moneys to be 
paid out of my manor of Southwicke.”’ 

In 1553, fourteen years after purchasing the 

priory, John White was admitted a burgess 


of the Corporation of Portsmouth, and the 
following year he was appointed Seneschal, 
or Steward—a post said to be somewhat 
sunilar to that of Recorder. In the borough 
records there is an account of a court held by 
him in December, 1554, when Roger Stayn- 
ton, the Master Gunner of Portsmouth, was 
disfranchised for using indecent and insulting 
language to the Mayor, and was also heavily 
fined for carrying off ‘“‘ one gunne of Iron” 
belonging to the town. John White was 
Sheriff of Hants in 1556; and in the early 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth he 
appears to have been employed by the 
Government in superintending the erection 
of fortifications round Portsmouth. 

He died on 19 July, 1567, and left instruc- 
tions to be buried ** in the Church of Sowth- 
wicke, in the vault under the marble tombe 
that I made, in which marble tombe the bones 
of my late loving wyves, Katherine and 
Anne, doth lye.” This tomb still stands in 
its original position, within an aperture in 
the north wall of the chancel. It is an altar- 
tomb, and in the centre of the flat upper 
slab are effigies engraved in brass of John 
White and Katherine, his first wife ; below 
are smaller effigies of their five sons and four 
daughters, and above are two shields: one 
bearing the arms of John White, as given 
by Berry (‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ p. 193) ; 
and the other, the same arms impaling 
Pound (Quarterly, 1, Argent, on a fesse 
gules three mullets of the field, between two 
boars’ heads couped sable in chief, and in 
base a cross formée fitchée of the last, for 
Pound; 2, Argent, three fleurs-de-lis azure, 
for Holt; 3, Argent, a chevron between 
three eagles’ legs erased sable, tor Bray ? 
4, Argent, a saltire engrailed gules, for ....). 
On the wall above the tomb are painted 
shields with the arms of White impaling 
Wingfield, quartering Goushill and Warren ; 
and White impaling Norton. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb has been given (10 8. iv. 
271). 

The first wife of John White was Kathe- 
rine, daughter of William Pound, of Drayton ; 
and their eldest son Edward was born in 
1536. Of the children whose effigies appear 
on the tomb, only two sons, Edward and 
Thomas, and three daughters, Mary, Anne, 
and Edborough, appear to have survived 
their father. Thomas White, the second 
surviving son, was of Stubbington and New- 
lands—the latter, a farm in the parish of 
Southwick, he inherited under his father’s 
will; he was a Winchester scholar, from 
Southwick, aged twelve in 1556, and was 
probably the Thomas White of Newlands 
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who was appointed overseer of the will 
of Lady Anne Lawrence in 1602. A list 
of his numerous descendants, many of whom 
settled in the Isle of Wight, is given by 
Berry. 

Mary, the eldest daughter of John White, 
married Richard Norton, the occupant of 
Newlands farm. His will (P.C.C. 22 Holney) 
dated 26 April, 1569, was proved 9 May, 
1571. He left a small sum to each of the 
churches of Southwick, Bishops Sutton, 
and Nutley (‘“‘ where my mother lieth 
buried”), Hants, and to Clymping, Sussex. 
He mentions his children Anthony, Benjamin, 
and Isabel, all under age ; his farm at Bishops 
Sutton, and his manor of Penesholte ; and 
he appoints his cousin Benjamin Tichborne 
one of the overseers of his will. His widow 
married secondly Richard Warneford, by 
gy she had a daughter Elizabeth, living 

580. 

Anne, the next daughter, married John 
Britten, and inherited the lease of ‘‘ Beaw- 
mondes ” in North Fareham: they were 
both living in 1567. 

Edborough White married Peter Bullaker, 
and had a daughter Elizabeth, living 1567, 
and a son Edward, living 1580. Edborough 
and her husband inherited the lease of the 
farm of Chillinge, which John White had 
“ by the gift of Queen Mary and King Philip.” 
Chillinge (probably the farm of that name 
on the shores of the Solent, in Titchfield 
parish) had previously belonged to Richard 
Uvedale (son of Sir William Uvedale and 
Dorothy Troyes), Captain of the Isle of 
Wight, who was hanged at Tyburn, 28 April, 
1556, for complicity in the Dudley conspiracy 
(see ‘ Uvedale Family,’ by G. Leveson Gower, 
p. 53). Mrs. Edborough Bullaker and Mrs. 
Marie Warneford were living in 1598, and 
are mentioned in the will of their cousin 
Henry Henslowe, of Boarhunt. 

John White married secondly Anne, 
daughter of Lewis Wingfield, and widow of 
Anthony Pound (see 10 8S. iv. 271); the date 
of the marriage was probably 3 January, 
1548/9, not 1547/8, as given in the Inq. p. m. 
mentioned by H. C. (10 S. iv. 473). A son 
John was born 1550—Winchester scholar 
from Southwick, aged thirteen in 1563; 
under his father’s will he inherited the manor 
of Kilmeston Plonkenet.’”? Anne White 


died 23 November, 1557, and the inscription 
to her memory given at 10 8. iv. 271 is said 
to be on a brass plate affixed to the north 
side of John White’s tomb, but now hidden 
by pews. 

The third wife of John White was Isabel, 
daughter of Richard Norton, of East Tisted, 


and widow of George Dabridgecourt (died 
26 February, 1558/9), of Stratfieldsaye. The 
marriage settlement, executed before the 
marriage, was dated 22 November, 1559; 
the marriage recorded in the register at. 
Stratfieldsaye, on 8 December, 1559, of 
“Mr. Thomas Whyte and Mrs. Dabridgecort” 
(‘Hampshire Marr. Reg.,’ v. 12) doubtless. 
refers to this couple. 

An Inquisition was held at Winchester on. 
26 August, 1567, after the death of John. 
White, and he was found to have been 
seised of the site, &c., of the late monastery 
of Southwick with the church, &c., of the 
manor or lordship of Southwick ; of tene- 
ments in Petersfield under grant of July,. 
36 Henry VIII. (1544); of the manors of 
Herberlin and Bury; of Wicker and 
Morrells, in Portchester; and of half the 
manor or lordship of Kulmeston. The 
Inquisition recites that by deed dated 
22 November, 1559, he settled before their 
marriage upon his wife Isabel the manor of 
Burhunt Herbert, and an annuity out of 
the manor of Southwick. He died on 
19 July, 1567, Edward, his son and heir,. 
being then aged thirty-one years. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 

(T’o be concluded.) 


Scorr’s ‘Guy MANNERING’ AND ‘ ANTI-- 
quary.’—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ 1815, and ‘ Antiquary,’ 1816—the 
two novels which immediately followed. 
‘ Waverley ’—resemble each other closely in 
many points which I do not remember to 
have been observed. 

The plot turns upon a missing heir who: 
was kidnapped in childhood; there is a. 
military officer who has distinguished himself 
in the East, and whose fame has preceded 
him ; there is a proud and conceited baronet; 
there is difficulty with the young lady’s. 
father on account of the supposed illegiti- 
macy of her suitor. A time-serving lawyer” 
who seeks to profit by his client’s misfor- 
tunes; @ mendicant who is instrumental 
in the restoration of the family fortunes ; 
an undesirable alien who does illegal things- 
with the connivance of the squire, and whose 
pocket-book is a feature of the examination 
before the magistrates; a magistrate who- 
preserves the papers of a previous inquiry ; 
and a cave_on the sea-coast used by smugglers: 
and criminals, all come in the main lines of 
the two stories ; but there are many smaller 
points which will occur to careful readers. 

In what edition during the author’s life- 
time was any revision made of the text of 
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the novels? I have been using ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ 3rd ed., 1815; ‘ Antiquary,’ 
5th ed., 1818; ‘Rob Roy,’ 3rd ed., 1818 ; 
and have noted the following slips. 


Guy Mannering. 

Vol. i. p. 65, “sybil” (all Seott’s old 
women are “sybils ’’); ‘ Antiquary,’ i. 327, 
Ai. 283, iii. 57, 76; *‘ Rob Roy,’ iii. 71. 

Antiquary. 

Vol. i. p. 46, Scott uses “ cxenobite ” in 
-the sense of solitary monk or hermit. 

131, Sir Arthur is called Sir Robert ; and 
‘al. 42. 

190, “let Lovel and I.” 

215, ‘‘ black ebony.” 

219, “ he sunk into slumber.” 

244, “everybody has played the fool in 
their turn,” 

308, for “ versions ” read visions. 

332, Lovel is called ‘* Neville ’’—a name 
-which is supposed to be kept as a revelation 
for the very last. 

Vol. ii. p. 40, for ‘‘ natural ” read national. 

169, ‘an’ anger him ”’ should be that had 
anger’d him. 

177, the lieutenant is styled “ captain,” 
but this may be purposely. 

268, burial service in breviary (see 10 8S. 
iv. 75). 

308, ‘ Like the rest of her ancestors, she 
adhered to the Roman Catholic faith.” 

318, 323, ‘* anti-chamber.”’ 

_ Vol. iii, p. 202, “every one has their 
fancy.” 

288, ‘* Monkbarns will call,” read we “ll. 

317, “‘ anybody may think as they please.” 

Rob Roy. 

Vol. i. p. 12, “tied up in a parcel of red 
tape’; for “ of ” read with. 
ez Vol. ii. p. 122, the hero arrives in Glasgow 
on Thursday, but the day is subsequently 
described as the sabbath, pp. 122, 157, 161-2, 
195, 199, 219, 224. W. C. B. 


“Yam”: its Or1tGIn.—In his ‘ Notes on 
‘English Etymology,’ 1901, Prof. Skeat says : 

** Yam.—I have had a great deal of trouble in 
‘trying to locate this word...... The fact is that the 
name originally came from Benin, on the W. African 
coast. This is settled by a passage in Hakluyt’s 
* Voyages’ (1599), vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 129. In a deserip- 
tion of a voyage made to Benin in 1588, we there 
find: * Their bread is a kind of roots; they call it 
namia, 

Prof. Skeat would no doubt be interested 
jn the vocabularies in the second volume of 
Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘ Liberia,’ just pub- 
lished. He will there find that yam in the 
Vai tongue of Liberia is jambi, and in the 
‘Wolof, spoken in Senegal, is nyambi. From 


quite another source I happen to know that 
yam in the Serer (a dialect related to Wolot) 
is nyam. I conclude from this linguistic 
evidence that Benin is too far east to be 
the home of this term. Its real native 
country is Liberia and Senegambia. 

Jas. Jun. 


Bisoorp Famity OF Bray, BerKxs.—The 
edigree of Winch, entered in the Heralds’ 
Jjsitation of Berkshire, 28 March, 1665, 

records a Simon Winch, of Fifield in Bray, 
then aged thirty-one, married to Ann, 
daughter of Robert Bishop, of Bray. A 
Chancery suit of 1691 (Winch v. Winch, 
Reyn. 428188) supplies a scrap of the pedi- 
gree of this family of Bishop, which runs as 
follows :— 

Robert Bishop above named married 
Mary , who made her will as of Oakley 
[Green in Bray], widow, 20 April, 1656, 
proved in the P.C.C. 18 Sept. following. 
Their daughter Ann married at Bray, 
24 April, 1654, Simon Winch, by whom 
she had a son Richard Winch, of whom 
hereafter. 

Bishop, son of Robert, had issue :— 

1. George Bishop, of Bray, gentleman, 
died 3 Nov., 1690, intestate. 

2. Elizabeth, married John Lidgold, of 
Burnham, Bucks. 

3. Mary, died before 1668. 

4. Margaret, aged twenty-one in 1668, 
married in 1670 George Yeildall, and died 
in 1675, a widow, intestate, leaving an only 
child, Elizabeth, born 1671, married c. 1690 
her cousin, the aforenamed Richard Winch 
of Bray, gentleman, son of Simon and Ann, 
and plaintiff with his wife in the Chancery 
suit of 1691. 

5. Sarah, dead in 1691. 

6. Rebecca, married to William Yeildall, 
of Easthampstead, Berks. 

The will of Mary Bishop, of Oakley Green, 
1656, mentions a grandson, James Bishop, 
whom I do not at present place. 

F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8. E. 


‘“*LEALAND IN W. Morris.—In ‘ The 


Hall and the Wood’ (‘ Poems by the Way,’ 


1896) occurs this stanza :— 
And by the hilts a slug-horn lay 
And there beside a scroll ; 
He caught it up, and turned away 
From the lealand of the bowl. 
The strange expression in the last line seems 
to mean merely the dining-table ; which is 
called in other stanzas also “the field of wine”’ 
and “‘ the meadow of the cup ” ; and doubt- 
less, if the poem had been longer, would have 
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become “the acre of the dish,” or ‘‘ the 
pightle of the platter,” or ‘‘ the close of the 
tankard,” or what not. 

But I should like to point out that the 
*N.E.D.’ does not give sub verbo either this 
or any other instance of the word lealand 
used metaphorically. Now W. Morris is an 
author whose peculiarities are entitled to 
the utmost respect. H. K. Sr. J. S$. 


Lorp’s PRAYER, c. 1430.—It may be well 
to note that the fifteenth-century version 
of the Lord’s Prayer printed by Mr. A. R. 
MALDEN at 98. x. 345 is taken from the ‘Fons 
Jacobi,’ MS. 103 in the Salisbury Cathedral 
Library. In 1900 the Early English Text 
Society published part i. of this quaint and 
F. J. F. 


DEviL’s ADVOCATE IN TIBET.—The follow- 
ing extract from an account of the home- 
coming of the Tashi Lama (The Times, 
7 June) reads like an episode of Bartholomew 
Fair :— 

“The hall was cleared and the floor swept. Then 
eame another round of tea, which gave place to a 
religious controversy between two monks. These 
hitched up their clothes, slapped their hands 
together, stamped their feet, looking for a verbal 
opening just as a pugilist looks for a chance to get in 
with his left. One represented Satan and the other 
‘some sacred personage, the discussion dealing with 
the birth of Buddha. Satan said Buddha was born 
with red trousers; after which sally he went into 
loud roars of laughter, which drowned the indignant 
reply of his opponent. The saint then declared 
that Satan had a tail, whereat every monk in the 
room laughed delightedly. And so the two kept at 
it for about half an hour, frequently verging on 
blows which never ensued. When Satan looked a 
winner all over, the controversy was declared closed 
and the saint the victor—another injustice to the 

vil, who is no more popular in Tibet than in 
Exeter Hall.” 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


PENNEFATHER: ORIGIN OF THE NAME.— 
Etymologists in general may be puzzled as 
to the origin of this name. I cannot lay 
claim to any ingenuity in the following 
discovery, as I came across it by mere 
chance when searching for something else. 

In the Latin will of William Le Fuller, 
made in the ninth year of the reign of 
Edward II., printed in The Genealogist, 
vol. i. p. 344, the testator bequeathed some 
annual rents, arising from house property 
in London, to ‘‘ Will’i Panyfadre. .. .habend 
et tenendw’ eidem Will’o heredib’ et assig- 


natis suis imp’petun’.”” Now the name 


“Panyfadre ” is undoubtedly Spanish, and 
ought to be given in three words, thus: 
“Pan y Fadre”—Pan being the father’s 
surname, and Fadre the mother’s maiden 


name. The probability is that Sefior Pan 
y Fadre came to England at the time of 
the marriage of Edward I. with Eleanor of 
Castile, and that in course of time his surname 
became anglicized into ‘‘ Penefather”’ or 
‘* Pennefather.” It is not suggested that 
the William Panyfadre mentioned in the 
aforesaid will was the direct ancestor of the 
Cromwellian soldier Cornet Matthew Penne- 
father, the founder of the Irish family of 
this name (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’) ; but 
there is good reason to think he was of the 
same kith and kin. England is full of 
families whose respective ancestors bore 
foreign names in the far past. 
CHARLES DALTON. 


Oucries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Prum”: JAcK Horner.—Can anything 
be said as to the age of the nursery rime of 
‘ Little Jack Horner’? Whatis the earliest 
known trace of it or mention of it? The 
earliest reference to it at present before me 
is that by W. Taylor in The Monthly Maga- 
zine of 1813: ‘‘ Little Jack Horner, we fear, 
misapplies the word plum, when he calls a 
dried raisin or currant by that name.” This 
probably carries back the rime into the 
eighteenth century. And of course, pace 
W. Taylor, the appellation ‘“ plum” for 
raisin was well-established usage in the early 
part of that century, when, ¢.g., Dr. Watts 
in his ‘ Logic’ instanced the definition of a 
grocer as “‘ a man who buys and sells sugar, 
and plumbs and spices, for gain.” 

T may add that our first example of “ plum” 
in the sense of “a good thing,” ‘the best 
thing” in a book, among salaried appoint- 
ments, &e., is distinctly figurative, from the 
plum pulled out by Jack Horner from his pie. 

Information as to the antiquity of the 
rime, or early examples of this use ot “ plum,”’ 
will be thankfully received. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
[The supposed historical allusions in Jack Horner’s 
lines are given at 28. iv. 156, 215; v. 83, 178.] 


Prum ” =Raltsin.—Is it known how the 
word plum in certain connexions, as in the 
(modern) use of plum-pudding and plum- 
cake, came to be applied to a dried grape or 
raisin, which is neither etymologically nor 


historically a “plum”? The earliest evi- 
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dence of this use known to us belongs after 
1700, when plum-pudding”’ began to 
make its appearance. Before that date 
our forefathers feasted at Christmas on 
plum-potage (quots. 1573 to 1682), plum- 
porridge (1591 in Lilly, ‘ Endymion,’ to 1727 
in Arbuthnot, ‘John Bull’; resuscitated 
by Scott in * Marmion’), plum-broth (1614- 
1750); Digby, writing to Pope in 1724, quotes 
the statement that ‘Christian chearful- 
ness * was * not incompatible with Christmas 
pyes and plum-broth.” In 1635 also we 
tind in Glapthorne’s play ‘ Lady Mother,’ 
Your schoolefellow, 

With whome you us‘d to walk to Pimblicoe, 

To eate plumbe cake and creame. 
(See *‘ Pimlico’ in *‘ New Eng. Dict.’) 

But there is reason to think that in all 
these delicacies ** plum ”’ really meant plum, 
that is to say, dried plum or prune. By 
1713, however, it had become customary 
to add currants and raisins to plum dishes 
in order to add to their sweetness; thus, 
in a recipe of that date for making plum- 
broth given by Nares, we find the ingredients 
were a leg ot beef, a piece of the neck, three 
pounds of prunes well stewed, two pounds of 
currants, and three pounds ot raisins. 
Possibly about this time the raisins finally 
took the place of the plums, as being sweeter 
and free from stones, while the dishes 
retained their old names as_ plum-broth, 
-porridge, ov -pudding, whence a later genera- 
tion might draw the inference that the 
plums in question were raisins. The identi- 
fication may have begun in the nursery or 
in the kitchen, and become general: it 
appears in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1755, 
where sense 2 of plum is said to be “* Raisin ; 
grape dried in the sun.’”’ Curiously, this is 
illustrated by the quotation ‘I will dance, 
and eat plums at your wedding. Shake- 
speare.”’ I do not know where this passage 
occurs: if any reader can locate it, I shall 
be glad: but there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that raisins were called 
““plums in Shakespeare’s time; indeed, 
this abuse of the word was unknown to 
Bailey in 1730. And what was the nature 
of the Christmas pie, out of which Little 
Jack Horner extracted his plum? The 
modus operandi suggests that it was a covered 
plum-pie in a dish. As plum-broth already 


contained raisins as well as plums in 1713, 
it is possible that plum-pudding, at its first 
introduction, may also have had both fruits; 
but apparently raisins were the main in- 
gredients in 1711, when a vindication of 
Sacheverell says that the expression “a 
dark light morning ”’ is “just as proper as 


I had a good Plumb Pudden to-day with a 
mixture of Flower and Raisins.” 

We shall be obliged to any one who can 
supply evidence ot raisins being called 
“plums” before this date, or contribute 
any further light upon the transference of 
the name. J. A. H. Murray. 


Buti: Locarrry.—Sir Thomas. 
Munro, Governor of Madras, writing home 
to his wife in 1826, and describing the 
scenery of the Nilgiri Hills, which he was. 
then visiting, compares it to the country 
about ‘Bullim”: “It is Bullim, but 
Bullim on a grand scale.” 

Can any reader say where Bullim is ? 
Lady Munro was born a Miss Campbell, 
daughter of Mr. Campbell, of Craigie House, 
Ayrshire. Is there a Bullim in that neigh- 
bourhood ? I have heard the neighbour- 
hood of Dunkeld also suggested. Assuming: 
that Bullim is in Scotland, I cannot find it 
in any accessible atlas. G. S. F. 

Ootacamund., 


Sr. CHARLES BORROMEO: HIS PORTRAITS-~ 
T possess a fine painting, by a great master 
of the Spanish School of the sixteenth century, 
representing ‘ St. Charles Borromeo adoring 
the Crucified Christ.’ Are there any other 
portraits in existence ? Is there anything 
mentioned in works on St. Charles Borromeo- 
about such portraits or religious paintings. 
containing his portrait ? 

R. [CHENHAUSER. 
Brook Street Art Gallery, W. 


Manor Mesne.—This term appears in 
deeds relating to Denton, Lincolnshire, 1462: 
and 1538; in neither case was any one men- 
tioned in them lord of the manor, but 
some may have held a lease of it. Is it @ 
recognized term for a leased manor ? 

ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 

26, Sloane Court, S.W. 


PRESEREN, SLAVONIC Port.—I shall be 
glad of references to any book or periodical 
containing remarks on the poems of Dr. 
Franz Preseren, or renderings into English. 
Preseren wrote in Slovenian, a language: 
little studied here, and he has beon styled 
the Slavonic Petrarch. In some respects 
he resembles Byron, whose ‘ Parisina’ he 
translated into Slovenian. A magnificent 
edition of his works was published at Laibach. 
in 1900. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Frencu CHATEAUX.—I should be much 
obliged if any one familiar with the south 
of France, Corréze and Gironde, could give 
me information about some castles which 
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were standing before the Revolution— 
Cazenac, De Ja Douze, Mayac, Limerac, 
and Mondiole. The Seigneur of Mondiole, 
Henri d’Abzac, fled to England at the 
Revocation ot the Edict of Nantes, but 
while he lived kept up communication 
with his relations in France. It would be 
interesting to know if his chateau or those 
of his relatives survived the Revolution. 


CHERRY IN PLACE-NAMES.—Can any one 
inform me as to the meaning of Cherry in 
place-names such as Cheriton, Cherrybeare, 
Cherrybrooke, and possibly Chercombe ? 

OswaLp J. REICHEL. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


E. C. BREWER’s ScHOOL aT MILE END.— 
I have two water-colour drawings repre- 
senting the Rev. E. C. Brewer’s School at 
Mile End in 1838. Can any one inform me 
if the proprietor of this school was the late 
Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, and whether the 
building still exists ? 
R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


Inscription AT CONSTANCE. —In_ the 
Cathedral of Constance I found the follow- 
ing inscription in brass lettering on the floor : 

IN. L. B. de 
ROLL a Bernau 
E.C.C. & W.C.C. 
ob. 19 August 
1832, 71 
R.L.P. 
I shall be very grateful to any reader who 
will tell me what the first three lines of this 
inscription mean. The verger could not 
help me. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 
Pendeen, Bowes Road, Walton-on-Thames. 


“ EYELASHES OF THE ROAD.”—By whom 
were roadside wastes so called ? 
MEDICULUs. 


Humpnrey Hatiry.—In some Chancery 
Proceedings, Public Record Office: Young 
v. Halley, 1693, touching the settlement of 
the estate of Edmund Halley, sen. (who died 
in April, 1684), mention is made of the pay- 
ment of ‘‘ a small legacy of 5/. due to Eliza- 
beth Partridge from the will of Humphrey 
Halley, deceased.” The same document 
sets forth the payment of an annuity from 
the estate of E. Halley, sen., to “ Mrs. Susan 
Sandwith in full till her death.” 

In the deed dated 21 April, 1694 (see 10 8. 
Vv. 266) the property thereby transferred is 
described thus :— 

“In Minceing Lane and Fanchurch Streete, in the 


oo ’ by the said William Halley of Susan. 
Sandwit' heretofore of London, & afterwards of 
Altonbu. y in the county of Huntingdon, widow 
deceased.” 

The Domestic State Papers, by Bruce, 
show these items :— 

‘©1633, March 19. Letter from Christopher Ful- 
wood, Middleton [ Yorks ?] to his brother, Humfrey 
Fulwood, Broken Cross Gatehouse, London: sends 
a warrant to prevent seizure of his estate at_Middle- 
ton, to be aan to George Halley, in London, 
their cousin.” j 

‘©1637, Sept. 13. A receipt for 7/. 6s. paid by 
Humphrey Halley on behalf of John Abbott, the 
Mayor of Huntingdon, as portion of the ship-money 
charged on Huntingdon, by writ 12 Aug., 1636.” 

Who was Humphrey Halley ? and what 
relationship existed between him and William 
Halley and Edmund Halley, sen. (0b. 1684) ? 

EucGene F. McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


CHINGFoRD CHURCH: ‘“‘ NUNQUAM NON 
PARATUsS.”—A friend in South America 
writes to me that there is a mailed figure 
on a stone in this church, the hand holding 
a battle-axe, with the motto “ Nunquam 
non paratus.” My friend possesses some 
plate marked with the same crest and motto, 
and is anxious to trace its history. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on the 
matter ? SoutH AMERICAN. 


“Rep Lion,’ HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—Was 
it Blucher or General F. W. Bulow who 
addressed the people from a window at the 
**Red Lion,’? Henley-on-Thames ? When 
did the incident occur ? J. 8. Burn’s history 
of Henley-on-Thames does not refer to it. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


Sr. PETER’s IN CHEPE: St. JOHN ZACHARY. 
—I should be glad to know whether the early 
registers of St. Peter’s in Chepe and St. John 
Zachary still exist, and also if there is any 
list of the monuments in these churches 
previous to the Great Fire. P. M. 


“Four Corners.’’—I should be glad of 
any information as to the game of “ Four 
Corners, played at the Swan, Chelsea,” as 
depicted in a small print by Carington 
Bowles, 1788. It appears to have been a 
variety of skittles, with four pins set diamond- 
wise to the bowler. Is it the same game as. 
the French carreau ? R. Buiunt. 
Glebe House, Glebe Place, Chelsea, 8.W. 


BREAKING THE FLAG.”’—Is this a very 
old expression ? In the days of Trafalgar 
flags were shot away, and thus very literally 
broken from the mast. But nowadays the 


rish of All-Hallows-Stayneing ; Old All-Hallows- 
tayneing, in London, on the ground heretofore 


breaking ot the royal standard from the main,. 
when the king sets out to sea, apparently 
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means nothing more serious than the unfurl- 
ing of the flag, the shaking of it out to the 
breeze. W. L. Rurron. 


Patm Sunpay HI 
CuurRcH ALES.—Palm Sunday seems to have 
been a time when the villagers kept up an 
annual custom_of assembling on hills and 
having a feast. It is said that this is “a 
remnant of remote antiquity’; also that 
Gregory the Great ordered that at the annual 
feast of the dedication of churches the people 
should build booths round the church and 
there feast themselves, in lieu of offering 
their ancient sacrifices. Sir R. C. Hoare 
remarked that the custom of ascending hills 
on Palm Sunday is not confined to Silbury 
(near Avebury); it prevails on other con- 
spicuous eminences, such as Clea Hill (near 
Warminster), Martinsell (near Marlborough), 
and other hills. Can any one give the date 
and wording of Pope Gregory’s order? Did 
church ales originate from this order ? 

(The first example of ‘church-ale” in the 
*N.E.D.’ is 1419. See the various illustrative 
quotations there given, and also 6 S. x. 244, 391.] 


Tuomas RUSSELL, OVERSEER OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S WILL: RIcHARD STaNLEY.—Appa- 
rently, from the will, this gentleman was of 
Warwick. According to one of the old 
Quaker registers at Somerset House, Grace 
Russell, daughter of Thomas Russell, of 
Warwick, married Richard Stanley, yeo- 
man, of the manor ot Arrow, co Warwick, 
16 June, 1687. Was this lady a descendant 
of the Thomas Russell mentioned in the 
will ? and is his pedigree extant or his further 
connexion with Shakespeare recorded? Who 
also was Richard Stanley ? I have heard 
that he was a grandson of Sir Foulke Stanley, 
whose coat of arms is said to have been that 
of the Isle of Man, yet have failed to note 
any reference to a Sir Foulke in ‘ The House 
of Stanley,’ by Draper. 


JostaH NEwMAN. 
Hatch End, Middlesex. 


_ Le Frupovs.”—This is two or three 
times (e.g., in l. 772) the attribute of “ Syr 
Gyffroun ” in ‘ Li biaux Disconus ’ (Ritson). 
{am quite at a loss for an explanation. Will 
some one help me ? als 


StroDE’s REGIMENT.—Which of the pre- 
sent regiments of the line represents Strode’s 
Regiment of Foot of 1760? Is there any 
printed history of this regiment ? 


Won. Jackson Picorr 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Replies. 


ST. EDITH. 
(10 S. vi. 29.) 


AccorpDING to the ‘ Old English Calendar,’ 
the feast of St. Editha is upon 15 September. 
Dr. Husenbeth in ‘Emblems of Saints’ 
(1882, third ed.) gives her day as 16 Sep- 
tember, and her date as 984. He remar 
that in ancient art she is represented “as a 
nun, with royal insignia, washing the feet 
of the poor.” 

Dr. Owen in ‘Sanctorale Catholicum’ 
(1880) mentions two saints of this name. 
The St. Edith who was an abbess and 
patroness of Pollesworth, in Warwickshire, 
was honoured upon 15 May. The other’s 
particular day, he tells us, was 16 September, 
and the date of her death 950. Of her he 
remarks :— 

“St. Edith, virgin, daughter of Edgar, King of 
England, and patroness of Wilton Abbey. It is 
said that while she was a nun at Wilton she used 
oft gayer clothes than her profession asked, and 
she was therefore blamed of St. Ethelwold. She 
answered neither unsuitably nor full courteously. 
‘God’s doom,’ said she, ‘that may not fail, 1s 
pleased only with conscience.’ Therefore I trow 
that as clean a soul may be under those clothes that 
are arrayed with gold as under ‘thy slight fur- 
SKINS. 

In a foot-note is a quotation from Lam- 
barde’s * Kent’ as follows :— 

“At a small village in Kent, near to Otford 
called Kemsing, St. Edith was greatly honoured 
for preserving corn from blasting, mildew, and 
other harms.” 

In a small illuminated book I possess, 
printed at Ratisbon, St. Edith is represented 
in abbess’s attire, crowned, holding a book 
in her right hand and a crozier in the left. 
In a brief record of her therein we learn that 
her mother was S. Wilfrida, the daughter of 
noble parents, for whom King Edgar con- 
ceived a violent passion, and whom he carried 
from Wilton Abbey when she was receiving 
her education there. After a time she re- 
turned to the abbey, and took the veil. 
Her daughter, born in 962 (St. Edith), was 
thus brought up in a convent, never knew 
the world, and at the early age of fifteen 
became abbess of Winchester, Barking, and 
another house. She also erected a church 
dedicated to St. Dionysius, in which her 
body was placed after her death, which 
occurred at Wilton, 16 September, 984, in 
the twenty-third year of her age. The 


incident described above is given as follows: 


‘Being reproved by St. Ethelwald, Bishop of 
Winchester, for the gay dress she wore, 
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father,’ the maiden replied, ‘the mind may be as 
modest and God-fearing under fine clothes as under 
serge habit. The God ove looks to the heart, 
and not to the dress.’ ” 

There are at least two St. Gileses. St. 
Giles the Athenian (gidius)—to whose 
honour St. Giles’s at Edinburgh and many 
other of our churches are dedicated—died 
in 700. His day is 1 September. The other 
St. Giles was one of the early associates 
of St. Francis of Assisi. His day is 23 April, 
and his date is ascribed to 1262. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


St. Edith of Wilton was the daughter of 
King Edgar by Wilfrida, a beautiful nun, 
whom he had carried off forcibly from her 
seclusion. For this sacrilege, says Mrs. 
Jameson (‘ Legends of the Monastic Orders,’ 
1890, p. 95), Edgar was placed by St. Dunstan 
under an interdict for seven years. Wil- 
frida, as soon as she could escape from the 
power of the king, again took refuge in her 
convent, and there brought forth a daughter, 
Editha, whom she educated in all the learn- 
ing of the times, and who was a marvel for 
her beauty as well as for her sanctity and 
her learning. She refused to attend her 
father’s Court, but expended the rich dowry 
he gave her in founding the nunnery at 
Wilton, now the seat of the Earls of Pem- 
broke. 

Even at the time when all princess-nuns 
wore costly garments St. Edith had a weak- 
ness for splendid attire, which might well 
qualify her for the tutelar-saintship of dress- 
makers. Being rebuked on this account by 
St. Ethelwold, she replied that ‘‘ pride may 
exist under the garb of wretchedness, and 
@ mind may be as pure under these vestments 
as under your tattered furs.” And “ mere 
man,” in the person of St. Ethelwold, is 
said to have held his peace. Ray has “ Pride 
may lurk under a threadbare cloak.’”? Was 
it not St. Augustine who said that pride may 
lurk even in rags ? 

One was under the impression that 
St. Edith’s Day was 16 September; but 
Mrs. Suckiinc’s quotation makes it the 
‘23rd. J. Hotpen 


At least two St. Ediths are recognized by 
‘hagiologists, and St. Edith of Polesworth 
and St. Edith of Wilton are liable to be mis- 
taken the one for the other. The latter is 
<ommemorated on 16 September ; but it is 
not improbably she whose feast was on the 
‘23rd of that month in the fifteenth century. 
She was born in a convent, and became an 
a@bbess at fifteen. She died a virgin, and 


without being martyred, at the age of twenty- 
two; and the thumb with which she had 
crossed herself was found to be uncorrupt 
long afterwards and venerated in consequence 
by the faithful. St. SwitTHrn. 


St. Edith was a Saxon virgin, and was 
born at Kemsing, three miles from Sevenoaks. 
In the church at Kemsing is a small stained- 
glass window to her; and in the village, at 
the green at that end of the road to the 
station, is St. Edith’s Well. The interior 
of the church is very fine and interesting. 
It is a quicker and better way to alight at 
Otford Junction, and walk the two miles 
thence to Kemsing Village by the foot of 
the Downs. 

I am not quite certain of the date in Sep- 
tember, but my notes have it the 16th. The 
Rev. W. M. Cunningham, Catholic Church, 
Sevenoaks, would no doubt answer further 
inquiries on the subject. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

St. Edith, abbess, sister of King Edgar, 
died 14 May, 980, and her niece St. Edith, 
virgin, Edgar’s daughter, died 15 Sept., 
984. 

On 18 July was observed the feast of SS. 
Edburga and Edith, virgins, daughters of 
Redwald, King of the East Angles. They 
died in 620. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


There appear to be two St. Ediths or 
Edithas honoured in the calendar on the 
15th of September, not the 23rd. St. Giles 
is commemorated on 1 September. 

Mrs. SuckKtine will find a valuable article 
by H. pr B. H. on * The Various St. Ediths 
in the Western Calendar’ at 7 8S. vii. 163. 
Mr. Harry Hems also published an interest- 
ing letter on the subject of St. Edith in The 
Illustrated Church News of 9 March, 1895. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

There is a long account of St. Edith, the 
daughter of King Edgar, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


There certainly was a St. Edith if we are 
to credit Alban Butler. He states that she 
was @ natural daughter of King Edgar, and 
was brought up by her mother Wulfrida in 
the monastery of Wilton, where she became 
a nun, her mother having become the abbess. 
She built the church of St. Denis at Wilton, 
and died on 16 September, 984, aged twenty- 
three. William of Malmesbury states that 
her festival was kept with great veneration 
on 16 September, and a life of this saint was 
written by Capgrave. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 
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SHaw’s Knicuts oF ENGLAND’ (10 S. 
vi. 1).—With regard to the Rev. W. G. D. 
FLETCHER’S note, I should be very glad 
indeed if *N. & Q.’ might be made the 
medium for obtaining and testing data for 
the dubbings of knights whose names are 
— mentioned in any of the early heraldic 

In the particular case in question I think 
there can be no doubt that Mr. FLETCHER is 
incorrect in asserting that nine persons are 
recorded as being knighted at the battle of 
Shrewsbury. The chronicle gives the names 
of the nine knights as specified by Mr. 
FLETCHER, but only asserts with regard to 
them that they were all killed on that day. 
But after the last of these nine names the 
chronicle (‘ Annales Henrici III.-IV.,’ Rolls 
Series, No. 49, p. 369) adds the words ‘‘ qui 
eo die susceperat ordinem militarem.’? The 
singular number of the verb distinctly limits 
the statement to Robert Gousil. : 

In Otterbourne’s Chronicle (Hearne, ‘ Duo 
Scriptores,’ vol. i. p. 244) exactly the same 
words are used, leaving no shadow of doubt 
as to the reading. Besides, I think it will 
be possible to prove that all the preceding 
eight knights named were already knights 
before—in some cases, some time before— 
the battle of Shrewsbury. 

As to the case of Sir Richard de Sandiford, 
Mr. FLETCHER mistakes the meaning of the 
words ‘“‘on the morrow.’ These words 
simply mean * on the morning of the day of 
the battle.”’ It is quite a common phrase, 
and is never used to mean the day following. 

Wm. A. SHaw. 


PUNCH, THE BEVERAGE (10 S. iv. 401: 
477, 531; v. 37, 71).—An early example o 
this word occurs in R. Ligon’s ‘Trve & 
Exact History Of the Island of Barbados,’ 
1657, p. 32, where we read :— 


_ * Punch is a fourth sort, & of that Ihave drunke; 
it is made of water & sugar put together, which in 
tenne dayes standing will be very strong, and fit for 
labourers.” 


This, however, is by no means the earliest 
use of the word, for the following is an 
abstract cf a letter dated Armagon, 28 Sep- 
tember, 1632 :— 


‘Robert Addams to Thomas Colley, Merchant, 
at Pettapoli. Thanks for being treated with the 
agent for his going to Bantam. Is very glad he has 
so good company as Mr. _— Cartwright, and 
hopes they will keep a good house and drink punch 
by no allowance.”—*Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, East Indies and Persia, 1630-1634,’ 
No. 311, p. 290. 


While these extracts by no means settle 


esting as showing that the original form of 
the word in English was punch. The earliest 
example also proves that the liquor rum 
could not have been one of the ingredients. 
of punch, as originally concocted ; for the 
word rum, meaning the liquor, is first re- 
corded in 1654 (though found three years. 
earlier in the form rumbullion), and the 
liquor itself could not have been manufac- 
tured before about 1640—certainly not so. 
early as 1632. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


* Guia Aveusti ” (10 8S. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15).—Miss quotation from 
Bond’s ‘ Handy Book’ at the second refer- 
ence evidently refers to St. Balbina, daughter 
of St. Quirino, who is said to have been 
cured of a malady in the throat by being 
touched with St. Peter’s chains by Pope 
St. Alexander I. Their bodies were buried 
in the cemetery of Praetextatus, and after- 
wards removed to the church of Sta. Balbina 
on the Aventine, so well known to visitors. 
to Rome. Other miracles of a similar kind 
‘are recorded. There is a tradition that 
St. Peter was chained by the neck when in 
custody in the Mamertine prison. The 
words ‘“ Gula Augusti’’ may well refer to 
the practice of touching the pilgrim’s neck 
or throat with these chains, which was a very 
general custom until they were enshrined 
in the beautiful reliquary which now holds. 
them in the Basilica of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 
In a MS. diary in my collection, written by 
the celebrated master of ceremonies Paris. 
de Grassis, he relates that after the Mass of 
the feast on 1 Aug., 1509, Pope Julius II. 
venerated, according to the custom, these: 
chains, and afterwards ‘“ Cardinales omnes. 
iverunt ad catenam et ligati sunt omnes in 
gutture cum illa catena.” 

The poet Novidius Fraccus in Book VIII. 
*‘Sacr. Fastorum’ (edit. Rome, 1547),. 
/p. 92, also refers to this ancient custom in 
the following lines :— 


Finierat, magnus fuerat concursus ad aram : 
Parsque dabat collo vincula, parsque preces. 
Currit ad hee vulgus, ligat et sua colla; rogatque: 
Corporaque atque animas, ut pia facta juvent. 

The Ist of August, or the Feast of St. Peter 
in Chains, is now called in Rome and else- 
where by the name of “ Ferragosto.”” Can 
this be, as some have supposed, an allusion 
to these iron chains ? or has it some refer- 
ence to those profane festivities once on a. 


time held in memory of the dedication of the 
temple of Mars, and now transferred in 
honour of those chains whose very touch, 


the etymology of the word, they are inter- j like St. Peter’s shadow (Acts v. 15), healed 
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the sick and cast out devils? The well- 
known greeting on this day, “‘ Buon Ferra- 
gosto,” suggests that one is expected to 
make merry and to be generous. The 
laudable custom of paying Peterpence on 
this day still continues, as well as that of 
giving presents to one’s friends, and tips 
to the different servants of the Pope’s 
household, just as was formerly done in the 
case of the Roman Emperors. Fraccus 
remarks in allusion to the name :— 

“Ferie Augusti_a ferendis epulis sunt dicte— 
Feriari Augusto vulgus afferare ait. Quodque dape 
Augusto feriari mane solebant, se afferre Augustum 
nunc ait ille rudis.” 

As I am writing from Oxford, and in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, may I call 
the attention of those interested in the 
matter to the elaborately groined roof of 
its beautiful chancel, on which are repre- 
sented those very chains about which we 
have had so interesting a discussion ? 

D. F.S.A. 


ABBEY OR Priory (10 8. v. 327, 378, 417? 


457).—The statement of Mr. J. A. Ran-|¢ 


DOLPH that Newstead, Notts, was an abbey, 
is not borne out by the documents printed 
in the ‘Records of the Borough of Not- 
tingham,’ where no allusion to the house as 
an abbey, or its chief as an abbot, is to be 
found. 

Instances in vol. i. :— 

oO priore de Novo Loco circa 1189.” 


Domino Roberto, priore de Novo Loco d. 1240.” 


“Prior de Novo Loco. 1339."—P. 132. 

“Priorem et conventum de Novo Loco, in 
Schirwod. 1348." —P. 144. 
, Willelmus, prior Domus de Novo Loco in 
Shirwod. 1396." — P. 334. 

Instances in vol. ii. :— 
prioris de Novo Loco. 1410-11.” 


—P.7 


pohtioni de Novo Loco in Shirwode. 1413-14.”— 


_ 


“ Prioris et conventus de Novo Loco in Shirwode. 
1413-14.” —P, 92. 

Dr. Thoroton in his great work gives 
numerous references to Newstead, always as 
a “priory”? and its head as a “ prior.” 
The same may be said of J. T. Godfrey in 
his history of the parish and priory of 
Lenton. W. STEVENSON. 

15, John Street, Hull. 


‘Diary OF AN INVALID’ (10 S. vi. 28).— 
This work was originally issued in 1820, 
and was often reprinted, the fifth edition 
appearing in 1835. Its full title is ‘‘ The 


Diary of an Invalid, being the Journal of a 
Tour in Pursuit of Health, in Portugal, Italy, 


Switzerland, and France, in the Years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, by Henry Matthews, A.M.,. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.” The 
passage referred to is on p. 19, but it is fair 
to add that Matthews speaks of the ink- 
spilling as a legend. Much as travelling has. 
changed—perhaps, indeed, as a consequence 
of this change—the whole volume is well 
worthy of perusal. Henry and his brother’ 
Charles Skinner were friends of Byron, and 
were in his set at Cambridge. They were 
both classical scholars and keen wits. 
Matthews was a son of John Matthews, 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1803-6 (for whom see 
the ‘D.N.B.’), and the father of Henry 
Matthews, the present Viscount Llandaff of 
Hereford. W. P. CourTNEY. 


This was by Henry Matthews, who was. 
a judge in Ceylon, and died there in 1828. 
The passage referred to in ‘ The Peninsular 
War’ occurs on pp. 16, 17 of the ‘ Diary.’ 
Being at Cintra, the author writes :-— 

‘Walked over the Royal Palace......Hard by is: 
the palace of the Marquis Marialva, famous for the 
intra convention. The ink which was spilt on 
this memorable occasion is still visible on the floor 
—scattered, as it is said, by Junot, in an ebullition 
of spleen when he put his name to the instrument. 
—but surely he head not the most cause for vexa- 
tion.” 

St. SwiItTHIN. 


The author was Henry Matthews. The 
entry in Allibone is interesting. H. B. W. 


The author was Henry Matthews. There 
is a short notice of him in Tuckwell’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Oxford,’ pp. 13, 260. 

OXONIENSIS. 

(Mr. F. H. Dunenim, C. W.S., Mr. RALPH 
THomas, and Mr. E. Yarpusy are also thanked for 
replies. 


Sea-URcHIN (10 S. vi. 9).—To us boys on 
the Fife coast between sixty and seventy 
years ago a seal was a Wullie Powret, and a 
sea-urchin a Wullie Powret’s egg. A. W. 


The sea-urchin is also known in this 
locality as sea-egg and sea-hedgehog. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


“OQ DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?”” 


| (10 S. vi. 29, 57.)—I can remember hearing 


this beautiful song in my boyish days, now, 
alas! more than fifty years ago. It was. 
then, and I have no doubt it is still, a favour- 
ite all over Northumberland. The tune and. 
some of the words have ever lingered in my 
ear. I have only once seen the song in. 
print. It is to be found in The English 
Illustrated Magazine for December, 1889, 
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-with five delightful pictures by Hugh Thom- 
son. It is there described as anonymous, 
and consists of the stanzas given by Mr. 
EBswortu. 

It seems to me that the song is incomplete. 
‘Was there not a triumphant ending to 
Jenny's expectation ? In that case another 
stanza would be required, which, if it exists, 
I hope some one will supply. Thomson’s 
last illustration would appear to be founded 
on the idea, as it represents Johnny’s return 
from the fair and his sweetheart with posy 
in hand and little straw hat on head, which 
prove that he had kept his promise. 

Joun T. Curry. 


I append the third verse of ‘‘ O dear, what 
can the matter be ?”’ which I have known 
for many years as a whole song. The air is, 
XY fancy, traditional. This third verse is, 
I think, a modern addition, but it was once 
given to me as the end of the song :— 

Hark, hark ! here he is running ; 

See, see! see he is coming; 

Hark, hark! here he is running ; 

Johnny's come back trom the fair. 
Srory. 


In ‘Old English Ditties,’ selected from 
‘W. Chappell’s * Popular Musie of the Olden 
Time,’ by J. Oxenford, London, 1861, the 
above song is printed in practically the 
same words as those given by Mr. 
SSWYNNERTON. Only two verses are noted. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

{Mr. J. T. Pace also refers to the version in 

Old English Ditties.’] 


Acts Xx1x.: Lost CHarTer (10 8. vi. 9). 
—The name of the discoverer of this MS. 
-should be C. 8. Sonrini, not Lounoni. The 
long-lost chapter was published as an eight- 
page pamphlet in 1871 by Geo. J. Stevenson, 
.54, Paternoster Row, headed ‘‘ never before 
published.” The title-page says: Trans- 
lated by C. S. Sonnini, from an original 
Greek Manuscript, found in the Archives at 
Constantinople, presented to him by the 
‘Sultan Abdoul Achmet.” This Greek MS. 
appears to have been translated by Sonnini, 
and the translation inserted in his ‘ Travels 
in Turkey and Greece.’ The French edition 
-of 1801 is in the British Museum ; no English 
‘translation is there. In addition, he wrote 
‘ Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt.’ This 
-has been translated by Hunter and by Monk. 

The pamphlet also states that “a com- 
mentary on the chapter will shortly appear, 
containing corroborative proofs, and refer- 
ences to existing facts.” It does not seem 
‘to have been issued. No. 11 of the British 
Ecclesia will contain part ii. of the subject ; 


we may possibly gain further information 
there. 

That there was a copy in Greek appears 
clear. Is it known where it now is, and will 
it bear examination ? Is it genuine, or a 
forgery ? An English copy found as an 
inset in a French book requires good evi- 
dence. In a note in the pamphlet we are 
told: ‘‘ A copy of the firman of the Sultan, 
granting permission to C. S$. Sonnini to 
travel unmolested in all parts of the Ottoman 
dominions, can also be produced.” 

T. Forster. 

5, West Avenue Road, Walthamstow. 


Longmans published in 1801 an English 
edition of Sonnini’s (not Lounoni’s) ‘ Travels 
in Greece and Turkey’ but, so far as I can 
see, it contains no reterence to Acts xxix. 

Witiiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


‘Hypocrite’ (10 S. vi. 28).—When 
Nassau Senior was being examined in 
divinity for Greats, he construed troxperat 
** play-actors.” He was asked to give the 
E. V. equivalent, which he could not or 
would not do. The examiner, losing his 
temper, put irritating and sarcastic questions, 
which Senior answered in the same vein, 
and was plucked. He wrote to his father: 
‘“T am ploughed for Greats ; never mind, I 
shall get a First Class next time.’ He put 
on Whately as a tutor, and kept his word, 
having probably made himself more familiar 
with the E. V. NESTOR. 


EARTHQUAKES IN WALEs (10 S. vi. 30).— 
The earthquake referred to took place on or 
about 29 Dec., 1832, there being references 
to the same in Spurrell’s ‘ Carmarthen,’ 
Dillwyn’s ‘Swansea,’ and The Cambrian 
of the period. ARTHUR MEE. 

Cardiff. 


GEOFFREY DE LusIGNAN (10S. v. 488).— 
The Geoffrey de Lusignan mentioned in 
Charter Roll 41 Hen. III. M. 13 was the 
fourth son of Hugh X. of Lusignan and Queen 
Isabella of Angouléme. He was Lord of 
Jarnac and (j.u.) Viscount of Chatelherault 
in France, and Lord of Hastings in England, 
and died before July, 1263, leaving issue by 
his wife Jane (suo jure Viscountess of Chatel- 
herault, &c.) a son Geoffrey II., who married 
Petronilla de Sully and d.s.p. 1305, and a 
daughter Eustache, Lady of St. Hermine. 
She married in 1276 Dreux de Mello IIL, 
Seigneur de l’Orme, by whom she was 
mother of the Dreux de Mello (Drogo de 
Merlon) who succeeded his uncle Geoffrey 
de Lusignan. Petronilla de Sully married 
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secondly (contract dated March, 1308, 
Anselme, ‘ Histoire de la Maison Royale de 
France,’ 1727, i. 430), as second wife, John IT., 
6th Count of Dreux. These particulars are 
taken from a pedigree of the Lusignans I 
made out about twelve years ago. Much 
confusion exists as to the various Geoffrey 
de Lusignans ; see ‘ L’Ancienne Famille de 
Lusignan,’ &¢c., by Charles Farcinet, second 
ed., Fontenay-le-Comte, 1899. Ruvieny. 


LITERARY Pastimes (10 S. vi. 28).—Mr. 
BRESLAR will be pleased when he reads the 
following quotation from Camden’s ‘ Re- 
maines,’ second ed., printed in 1614, p. 345. 

“But I will end with this of Odo, houlding 
Maister Doctors Mule, and Anne with her table- 
cloth: which cost the maker much foolish labour, 
for it is a perfect verse, and euery word is the very 
same, both backward and forward. 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo.” 
This is an excellent example of a palindrome 
in verse. It may also consist of a word, as 
“Madam,” or of a sentence, as ‘‘ Madam, 
I’m Adam,” with which salutation our first 
father is supposed to have introduced himself 
to our mother Eve. It will be remembered 
that the example discussed in this series 
(iii. 249, 310, 375; iv. 35, 175) was shown 
by Mr. Etwortuy at the last reference to be 
a pentacle rather than a palindrome. I do 
not think he will find anything magical or 
eabbalistic in the verse given by Camden. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Mr. Bresvar’s first quotation is not a 
“couplet,” but a medieval hexameter, and 
should run 
Odo tenet mulum; madidam mappam tenet Anna. 
I conjecture that the second is also a hexa- 
meter, thus :— 

Te tero, Roma, manu nuda; date tela; latete ; 
but this is a mere guess. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
[Reply by Pror. BeNsiy next week. ] 

Kierine’s Wir Scrnpia To (10 
8. v. 426, 518; vi. 32).—F. W., who speaks 
at the second reference of malik as a form of 
address, is probably referring to a common 
exclamation used by natives in Northern 
India when addressing a superior. When 
they wish to object politely to an order, 
they say, “‘ Huzir malik,” “‘ The Presence 
is Ruler!” i.e, “ You can, of course, do as 
you please, but—.” W. CROOKE. 


My memory may be at fault, but I am 
certainly under the impression that when I 
was in India a servant would often begin 
what he had to say to me (after receiving an 


order, for instance) with the words, “‘ Huzoor 
malik hai.”” The huzoor was sometimes sup- 
pressed, I think, and only the words mdlik 
hai pronounced. As there was usually no 
third person present on such occasions, I 
conclude that unless the malik were addressed 
to the circumambient air, it was intended to 
apply to myself. To be sure, malik was 
never used alone, as huzoor and gharib- 
parwar were, but always in conjunction with 
huzoor or ap (the respectful form of “* you * 
I should add that my acquaintance with 
India was limited to the North-West 
Provinces. F. W. 


HotyoakE BrstioGRAPHy (10 S. v. 441, 
491).—Immediately on the appearance of 
my note Mr. Axon wrote to me, and I for- 
warded him my parcel of books, &c. A 
fortnight later Mr. Goss’s reply appeared, 
and Mr. Axon has passed the whole material 
on to him. In it there are several items 
which Mr. Goss is glad to see. I make this 
note merely to finish the matter so far as 
‘N. & Q.’ is concerned ; for now, instead of 
two persons working independently on the 
same thing, only one will undertake the task, 
through the publicity given to the matter 
in ‘N. & RaLpH THOMAS. 


‘““No RICHES FROM HIS LITTLE STORE” 
(10 S. vi. 30).—These verses were written by 
Helen Maria Williams, and set to music as 
a glee for four voices by Robert Cooke. They 
are pzinted as follows :— 

No riches from his scanty store 
My lover could impart ; 
He gave a boon I valued more : 
He gave me all his heart! 
But now for me, in search of gain, 
From shore to shore he flies ; 
Why wander riches to obtain, 
When love is all I prize? 
The glee was published by Birchall, music- 
seller in Bond Street, about 1800. 
Witiram H. CumMINGs. 


Lapy Coventry’s Minuet (10 8. v. 307, 
355, 518)—In a copy of The Universal 
Magazine for 1753 in the British Museum 
the musical piece on p. 321 is called * A New 
Country Dance; The Countess of Coventry's 
March.’ 

There is a piece of music in the British 
Museum Library entitled ‘ Lady Coventry's 
Minuet.’ On the same page is a duetto for 
voices on this same minuet, called ‘Se 
Lontana Ben mio tu sei.” The above was 
published about 1740, according to the 
British Museum Catalogue. This minuet 
was the theme of a set of variations, by Mr. 
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Tacet, in 1770; the latter is also in the 
British Museum Library. T. MILLs. 


BisHorp Istanp (10 S. vi. 29).—Do not 
names like this, Bishopsgate, Bischofsheim, 
Bishopsley, and Bishop Stortford, intallibly 
indicate ecclesiastical property—more cor- 
rectly, episcopal property ? Bishop this and 
Bishop that occur all over the country and 
the place-name is probably connected 
with other localities identified with church 
esaad like Abbey Street in Bermondsey, 

riors Hardwick in E. Warwick, Nunthorpe 
and Nuneaton, and the numerous Minsters. 
Both Bishopton in Renfrew and Bishop- 
briggs (more correctly Bishop-riggs) are 
stated by Mr. Johnston, in his ‘ Place-Names 
of Scotland,’ to be of the same origin, 7.e., 
they were respectively a “town” and 
“lands or rigs’ appertaining to the Bishop 
of Glasgow. Bishopsbourne in E. Kent, 
near Canterbury, belonged to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury; but who the par- 
ticular bishop was with supervision of the 
coast of Clare an Irish correspondent can 
perhaps say. J. HotpEN MacMIcHaet. 


The full name in Trish is “Island of the 
Hungry Bishop,” and the eponymistie story 
is that an avaricious bishop withdrew to it, 
with his hoard, during a time of famine on 
the mainland. The storms of winter pre- 
sently made access to it impossible. Pro- 
visions failed, and the bishop was starved ! 

C. 8S. Warp. 


REGISTERS OF St. Kitts (10 8. iv. 327).— 
Seeing Mr. GRUSELIER’s query at the above 
reference, I wrote to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of St. Kitts (Rev. F. Caunt), asking 
him if he could oblige me by making the 
inquiries indicated by your correspondent. 
After some little delay he has sent me the 
following list of the parish registers of 
St. Kitts, with their earliest dates, though 
he has not yet been able to make a complete 
list ot them. I trust it may be of service to 
Mr. GRUSELIER 

. Holy Trinity, Palmetto Point, 1732. 
. St. George, Basseterre, 1747. 

3. St. Thomas, Middle Island, 1759. 

4. St. Anne, Sandy Point, 1801. 

5. St. Mary, Cayon, 1825. 

If the Archdeacon (as I have asked him 
to do) sends me any further list, I will forward 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


it. 
Antigua, W.I. 


“ CLEVER” (10 S. vi. 25)—Among the 
Suffolk taxpayers for 1327 are four called 
“le Claver.” In the list for 1674 are one 


Clever and several called Clover. Clover is: 
a fairly common name in Suffolk at the 
present day. 8S. H. A. H. 


BurRIAL-GROUNDS AND CATHEDRALS: 
THEIR CONSECRATION (10 8S. vi. 9).—MEpI- 
cuLus will find the first part of his question 
answered by referring to Article XX. of the 
Church of England in any Ccmmon Prayer 
Book. <As to cathedrals, he should refer 
to Hook’s ‘Church Dictionary,’ under the: 
heading ‘ Consecration of Churches.’ 

FranK-L. PENNY. 


Tom First APPEARANCE IN 
Lonpon (10 8. v. 385, 454; vi. 13).—The 
newspaper extract and other information 
which I gave at the first reference are suffi- 
cient to prove that the photograph purchased 
by Ciro could not have been taken in Eng- 
land in 1843. A valued correspondent of 
this journal, R. B. P., has also referred me 
to an account, with illustrations, of Tom 
Thumb’s first appearance at the Princess’s. 
Theatre, which is contained in The Illus- 
trated London News of 24 Feb., 1844, p. 124. 
The performance must have been trans- 
ferred to the Egyptian Hall a little later, as. 
the ‘‘ General”? was on exhibition there in 
the following April. 

I very much doubt if such things as 
“cabinet ’” photographs were in existence 
in 1843. My youthful recollections of that 
period extend only to the hideous * daguerreo- 
type,’’ which had to be looked at in a cross 
light before it became visible. I speak under 
correction, but so far as memory serves me, 
I think the “ carte-de-visite ’’ did not come 
in till after the Crimean War, and _ the 
“ cabinet’ photograph a year or two later. 
But this has nothing to do with Tom Thumb, 
except to afford collateral evidence that 
Cx10’s photograph must be assigned to a 
later visit of the ‘‘ General ” to London. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Tom Thumb’s appearance in London in 
the buskin was, of course, much before 1846 ; 
but it would be interesting to know the exact 
diminutiveness of the actor who impersonated 
him in Fielding’s burlesque opera in 1730, 
which was altered in 1778 by Kane O’Hara. 
It must have been in Fielding’s burlesque 
that Mrs. Cibber (born in 1710, and conse- 
quently about twenty years of age) acted 
the part of Tom Thumb at the Haymarket 
Theatre. But the following interesting 
theatrical announcement from The Crafts- 
man of 29 April, 1732—in which the Miss 
Robinson who took the part of Tom Thumb 
the Great must have been the unfortunate 
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Maria Robinson, pupil of Hannah More—evi- 
dently relates to Fielding’s play, although, 
in this case, it was acted at Drury Lane :— 


Never Acted there before. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Chetwood 
By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians, at the 
“Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Wednesday next, 
being the 3d Day of May, will be presented. 

The Tragedy of Tragedies: Or, The Life and Death 

of Tom Thumb the Great. 
In three Acts. The Parts of King Arthur and 
Queen Dollalolla by Mr. Mullart, and Mrs. Mullart, 
who perform’d them originally. Lord Grizzle by 
Mr. Cibber, jun. Queen of the Giants by Mr. 
Bridgwater. The Princess Huncamunea by Mr. 
Harper. The Ghost of Gaffar Thumb, by Mr. 
William Mills. And the Part of Tom Thumb the 
4ireat, by Miss Robinson. With proper Habits, 
Scenes, Machines, &e. Decorated in a new 
Manner. 

To which will be added, a Ballad-Opera, call’d 
The Devil to pay ; or, The Wives Metamorphos’d. 
The Part of Jobson by Mr. Harper; Nell by 
Miss Raftor. 

With several New Entertainments. 
William Rufus Chetwood for some time kept 
a bookseller’s shop in Covent Garden. He 
was also for twenty years prompter to Drury 

Lane Theatre (‘ Biographia Dramatica ’). 

Wheeler’s ‘ Noted Names of Fiction,’ 1870, 
364, says :— 

“Tt may be noted how on ballad authority we 
learn that ‘Tom a lyn was Scotsman born.’ Thus 
The Quarterly Review: * Now...... Tom-a-lin, other- 
wise Tamlane, is no other than Tom Thumb him- 
self; who was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, o 
Scandinavian descent, being the Thaumlin, @e., 
Little Thumb, of the Northmen. Drayton, who 
introduces both these heroes in his ** Nymphidia,” 
seems to have suspected their identity...... The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is manufactured from the 
ballad ; and by the introduction of the fairy queen 
at his birth, and certain poetical touches which it 
yet exhibits, we are led to suppose that it is a 
rifacimento of an earlier and better original.’ ” 


J. HonpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Sir Joun Fastortr (10 S. iv. 145, 214; 
vi. 14).—Baron Seton OF ANDRIA makes no 
mention of the ‘ Paston Letters.’ May I, 
then, be permitted to draw his attention to 
Prof. James Gairdner’s three-volume edition 
of this fascinating collection, published in 
1872? There are among these letters very 
many from Sir John Fastolf, from which one 
gains a shrewd idea of what manner of man 
he was ; and in the lengthy, but highly inter- 
esting Introduction he figures frequently. 
At p. lvii Prof. Gairdner gives us a@ brief 
outline of the man’s remarkable career, and 
at p. Ixxxvii a character sketch. At 
p. Ixxxix we read of the building of Caistor 
Castle—for Sir John was over seventy before 
he was able to realize his life’s dream of 


erecting a magnificent dwelling-house on his 


ancestral estate—of the number of acres it 
covered, of its “ six-and-twenty chambers 
besides the public rooms, chapel, and offices,”’ 
and of the large amount of its furniture, &e. 

It is evident that the able administrator 
and stout old soldier turned merchant made 
an uncommonly good thing out of those 
regular journeyings which his fleet of barges 
took between Yarmouth and London; and 
if he was not exactly popular with his fellow- 
men, it may have been because his wonderful 
aptitude for fortune-making, and his strong, 
oft-expressed dislike to give long credit either 
to Governments or private persons, were the 
reverse of palatable to those who were less 
enterprising or businesslike than he. 

Felstaff must surely have been an original 
creaticn of Shakespeare’s fertile brain, and 
was no wilful caricature either of “the 
historic Fastolf ” or of the martyr Oldcastle, 
so ruthlessly sacrificed by his quondam 
friend the fifth Henry. We have, indeed, 
Shakespeare’s own assurance that in depict- 
ing Falstaff, Oldcastle was “‘ not the man” 
intended. ELEANOR C. SMYTH. 

32, Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 


More particulars of this celebrated man 
will be tound in vol. iv. (East and West 
Flegg Hundreds) of the ‘ Churches of Norfolk,’ 
by T. Hugh Bryant, published by The 
Norwich Mercury Company, Norwich. These 


¢| Volumes are ably written, and deserve the 


attention of all lovers of ecclesiology and 
manorial history. 
(Rev.) ASSHETON SMITH. 


Miss MereyarD (10 8S. v. 450, 496).— 
Some forty years ago a publication (I think, 
forty numbers) was issued, entitled * Men of 
Eminence.’ It contained photographs of 
celebrities with their biographies. Miss 
Meteyard’s portrait appeared. My copy 
bears a note of the date—September, 1865. 

Bolton. 


MINININ,” A SHELL (10S. v. 449, 497; 
vi. 15).—It is surely possible that there is a 
word minnie, meaning ‘‘ very small,”’ from 
the Gaelic min, ‘‘ small,” with a diminutive 
suffix, and that a minnievin, i.e., a ‘ very 
small one,” is what Mr. Murray heard. 
Or perhaps an intrusive n has crept in for 
the sake of euphony. 

Stantey LITrLeton. 

Redhill. 


TADPOLE (10 8S. vi. 29).—In South North- 
amptonshire the tadpole is known by 
children as a “ pot-ladle.” There is an 
evident similarity between this name and 
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the Scotch “ paddy-leddle ’ mentioned by 
A. D. Under ‘ Pollard, a tadpole,’ in her 
‘Northamptonshire Words and _ Phrases,’ 
Miss Baker adds: “Called also Poll-head, 
Polly-wriggle, Pot-ladle. In Suffolk and 
Norfolk, Polly-wiggle and Purwiggy.” 
Joun T. PAGe. 
Another proof of the fact that a ‘ Diction- 
ary of Dialect Synonyms’ is much to be 
desired : see 98. xii. 444. Sr. SwiTHIN. 
{Reply by Mr. T. Bayne next week. ] 
HERALDIC SURNAME (10 8. vi. 29).—The 
arms Arg., a chevron engrailed sable between 
three crabs gules, are those of Bridger, an 
old family of Sussex and Kent. I fancy 
some of the Brydges families of Sussex bear 
cognate arms. L. D. 


Arg., a chev. eng. sa. between three crabs 
gu., are the arms borne by the families of 
Bridger or Briger, co. Gloucester, and of 
Coombe, Sussex. So says Papworth. He 
also gives from Glover’s ‘Ordinary’ the 
same blazon (without mentioning the tincture 
of the chevron), and attributes it to the 
families of Briger or Bridger or Bryger, 
without saying where they are seated. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


ArBION HoTEet, ALDERSGATE STREET 
(10 S. vi. 6).—There is an exhaustive list 
of taverns in London where Freemasons’ 
lodges have been held in the current number 
of Quatuor Coronati, which is the chief 
journal of Masonic research. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Post v. Signpost (10 S. v. 
449, 496; vi. 34).—I have frequently heard 
* handposts ” used in South Northampton- 
shire. Joun T. Pace. 


Kietinc Famity (10 S. vi. 7).—The 
district named by Mr. W. E. Witson 
abounds in Kiplings. The cradle of the race 
was Kiplin village, near Richmond, Yorks. 
Any one interested will find early records 
in works issued by the Surtees Society, the 
North Riding Record Society, &e. 

W. Barnes HELMEROW. 


CrIcKET: PicruRES AND ENGRAVINGS 
(10S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496; v. 54, 96, 177).— 
J have a coloured reprint entitled ‘ Repre- 
sentation of the Noble Game of Cricket as 
played in the celebrated Cricket Field near 
White Conduit House, 1787.’ It is oval, 
measuring about 7} by 5}? inches. There 
are two wickets of three stumps each, with- 
out bails. The game is apparently single 
wicket. The bats of the batsmen and the 
two umpires are long and curved. The 


players, the umpires, and the male spectators: 
(? other players), excepting one little boy, 
wear breeches and white stockings; the 
hats are various, e.g., small cocked hats and 
hats not very unlike the modern straw hat ; 
the players wear queues. In the _ back- 
ground is a large house, which is perhaps. 
White Conduit House. 

According to ‘ The Amusements of London,” 
by William B. Boulton, 1901, vol. i. p. 66, 
White Conduit House stood “in a space 
bounded approximately to-day by the present 
Penton Street, Cloudesley Road, Alton Street, 
and Denmark Road.” Mr. Boulton says 
that Mr. Bartholomew, the proprietor, in 
1754 provided bats and balls for his customers. 
and encouraged the game of cricket in the 
adjoining meadow, laying ‘“ the foundations. 
of the vast organization of the modern 
game’; and that 


‘in 1784 the club which met in that meadow in- 
cluded the Duke of Dorset, Lord Winchilsea, Lord 
Talbot, Colonel Tarleton, and_no less a light of the 
cricket world than Thomas Lord, the founder of 
the Marylebone Club ” (pp. 67, 68). 

I have also a printed cotton handkerchief 
measuring about 35 by 26 inches. It has a 
group of the following cricketers: W. 
Denison, ‘‘ Esq',” Clarke, Mortingell, Pilch,. 
Lillywhite, Parr, N. Felix, “ Esq',” 
Hillyer, O. C. Pell, Esq.,” Dorrington,, 
A. Mynn, “ Esq',” Sewell, and Dean. At 
the top (middle) is @ man with a cricket bat 
in his hand, standing on a flying bat (animal). 
In the other parts of the margins are six 
figures of cricketers, wearing flat caps,. 
representing “ Play !”’ “ Forward!” “ Leg 
Half Volley,” Home Block,” The Draw,” 
and “The Cut”; ten rules, beginning, 
“1. The Ball must weigh not less than five: 
ounces and three quarters”; also at the 
bottom (middle) a picture of a cricket match 
or game. Among the few spectators are a 
man wearing a cocked hat, one wearing a 
tall hat, and some ladies in coalscuttle 
bonnets. 

Nine of the group of cricketers wear tall 
hats; Parr wears something like a billy- 
cock; N. Felix, Esq., a cap; Hillyer, no: 
hat or cap; A. Mynn, Esq., a low “ tall ’” 
hat; Dean, a cap. Pileh and A. Mynn 
(especially the latter) are big men. W.. 
Denison, Esq., and Lillywhite are clad in 
frock coats, &e. I think that the hand- 


kerchief came to my house about 1850. 
A friend of mine, learned in cricket, judging 
by the doings of the men in the group, puts 
its date at 1845. It is dedicated “To the- 
admirers of the noble game of cricket.” 


RosBert PIERPOINT. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato. Translated by Benet 
Burgh. Printed at Westminster by William 
Caxton. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tue tract here reprinted is the second of the eight 

contained in the famous book belonging to the collec- 

tion of John Moore, Bishoy» of Ely, presented in 

1715 to the University of Cambridge, and already 

laid under contribution for the important series of 

Cambridge reprints. Like all the series, it belongs 

to the very outset of Caxton’s career, and, like the 

‘Anelida and Arcite’ and Lydgate’s ‘Temple of 

Glas,’ included in the same series, it is believed to 

be unique. 

Like these works, again, it is issued in facsimile 
by M. P. Dujardin, who certifies that 250 copies 
only have been printed, and that the impressions 
have been rubbed off the plates and the negatives 
destroyed. Dibdin ascribes to Lydgate the transla- 
tion of both parts. This seems probable enough. 
Caxton, however, expressly declares it to be the 
work of Benet (or Toeed) Burgh, the opening 
words of his edition of 1483 being : ** Here begynneth 
the prologue or prohemye of the booke callid Caton, 
whiche booke hath ben translated out of latin in to 
Englysshe by Mayster Benet Burgh, late Archedeken 
of Colchester and hye chanon of Saint Stephens at 
Wesmestre, which ful craftly hath made it in 
balade ryal for the erudicion of my lorde Bousher, 
sone and heyr at that tyme to my lord the erle of 
Kstsex.” This rendering of the “precepts” of 
Cato is in seven-line stanzas, each prefaced by a 
Latin distich. It is very prosaic and sutticiently 
edifying. The ‘Parvus Cato’ occupies three pages 
only; the ‘Magnus Cato’ is in four books. The 
former ‘Cato Parvus or Facetus’ is attributed by 
Warton to Daniel Churche, a domestic in the Court 
of Henry II. The bibliographical interest of these 
a is exceptional; their execution is marvel- 
ous, 


The Legend of Sir Perceval : Studies upon its Origin, 
Development, and Position in the Arthurian Cycle. 
By Jessie L. Weston. Vol. I. (Nutt.) 

Tue task Miss Jessie Weston began in her studies 

of the Legend of Sir Gawain and that of Sir Lancelot 

du Lae, both of them contributed to the admirable 

“Grimm Library” of Mr. Nutt, she continues in 

her present work, which constitutes the seventeenth 

volume of the same series. This latest volume, 
which is to be followed by another, deals especially 
with the ‘ Perceval le Gallois’ of Chrétien de Troyes 
and the continuation of Wauchier de Denain. In 
opposition to Prof. Foerster and Prof. Golther, 
ne Weston holds that there were Arthurian 
poems—not mere /ais, but finished literary produc- 
tions—hefore Chrétien de Troyes, who is taxed with 
borrowing shamelessly and wholesale from a pre- 
decessor. Very interesting is the theory that in 
certain aspects of the Bleheris-Gawain-Grail story 
we have a confused remembrance of nature-worship 
as exemplified in the cult of Adonis or Tammuz. 

It is impossible for us to deal at length with the 

argument of the book, and we must content our- 

selves with pronouncing the whole a very erudite 
and interesting work, and commending its study 


to our readers. A noticeable feature in the ‘Sir , 


Perceval’ of Chrétien de Troyes is that the purity’ 
of life needed by one destined to accomplish the~ 
quest of the Grail is far from being observed by the- 
hero, whose conduct is no whit more exemplary 
than that. of Sir Gawain and other knights who- 
incurred the condemnation of Roger Ascham. 


Cicero's Books of Friendship, Old Age, and Scipio's: 

Dream. (De La More Press.) 

Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By Bliss Carman. - 

(Same publishers. ) 

Or these additions to ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” edited ! 
by Prof. Gollancz, each is in its way noteworthy... 
The former consists of a translation by John: 
Harington_of Cicero’s ‘De Amicitia,’ and two by~ 
Thomas Newton of the ‘De Senectute’ and the: 
‘Somnia Scipionis.’ All these renderings belong. 
to Tudor times, and are characteristically racy. 
Harington, who was the father of Sir John Haring- 
ton, the translator of Ariosto, married a natural 
daughter of King Henry VIII., and was in the service- 
of Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, and was : 
with his second wife committed to the Tower. His : 
translation,which may be read with much interest, . 
is dedicated to Katherine, Duchess of Suffolk. . 
Newton’s translation of * The Book of Old Age,’ first 
published by T. Marshe in 1569, is an admirable - 
viece of work. The volume has as frontispiece an 
illumination from a fourteenth-century MS. of” 
Cicero in the Harleian Collection. 

In the ‘Sappho’ Mr. Carman gives full transla-- 
tions of supposedly recovered lyrics of the poet. 
The scheme is one of the most ambitious that could’ 
be attempted, and a moderate amount of success : 
may be regarded as a matter for congratulation.. 
The frontispiece reproduces Sappho from a Greek 
gem in the British Museum. An introduction b 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts treats the leap from the cli 
as a myth. 


The Dream of the Rood. Edited by Albert S. Cook... 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede. Edited by the Rey... 

W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. (Same publishers.) 

THESE are two of the convenient editions of our old! 
English classics which the Clarendon Press is pro- 

ducing at a moderate price for the benefit of students.. 
‘The Dream of the Rood,’ a short poem of 156 lines, 

apparently belonging to the seventh century, has« 
sometimes been attributed to Cedmon, but Prof. 

Cook agrees with Dietrich in ascribing it to Cyne- 
wulf as the best specimen of his work. The editor - 
discusses its authorship and literary characteristics: 
in a full introduction, and appends notes and! 
glossary. 

Prof. Skeat’s excellent edition of ‘The Plough-- 
man’s Crede’ has been before the world for nearly~ 
forty years, and is too well known to require com- 
mendation. It remains the fullest and most com- 
plete that can be placed in the hands of young: 
scholars who desire to study their own language. 
The curious statement that a dying friar was ‘‘ put 
under a pot,” apparently to hasten his end (I. er 


still needs elucidation. 


The Reades of Blackwood Hall, with a Full Account’ 
of Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
(Privately printed.) 

A cvurtovs fate has been that of the author of this: 

hook. Moved by an ambition, now pretty generally 

diffused, to trace his own pedigree and connexions,- 
he began in 1898 researches concerning both, “ fol-- 
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lowing up those branches of the family that had 
fallen into poverty and obscurity as carefully as 
those to whom fortune had been more kind.” While 
thus occupied he dragged into his net, through the 
Hickmans of Stourbridge (see Pedigree VIL), no 
lessa tish than Dr. Johnson. This has doubled his 
task, the portion devoted to pg dag | back to Henry 
Ford the maternal ancestry of Dr. Johnson, and to 
tracing his connexion with the Jessons of West 
Bromwich, the Barnesleys of Trysull, the Harrisons 
and Hardwickes, and similar tasks, occupying as 
much space as is devoted to the labour originally 
undertaken. As to the books printed by Michael 
Johnson, the father of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Reade 
refers students to our own General Indexes. Par- 
ticulars are supplied of the trial of Michael Johnson 
for carrying on illegally the trade of a Byrseus, in 
English a tanner. The result of this trial is un- 
known, the books in the possession of the Clerk of 
the Peace for Lichtield going back only to 1856. 
With exemplary diligence, facts bearing upon the 
relatives 5 Dr. Johnson and those in any way 
connected with him have been traced out. On 
some points on which Dr. Birkbeck Hill was at 
fault Mr. Reade indicates a satisfactory conclusion, 
and he all but establishes the fact that Johnson’s 
family was much less obscure than the lexicographer 
was in the habit of asserting. 

In the Reade pedigree we come across many 
persons of interest. Among these are Paley of the 
* Evidences’; Sir Thomas Reade, whose position at 
St. Helena brought him into close association with 
Napoleon; Charles Reade, the novelist; Dinah 
Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik), the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman’; and many others. It is im- 
possible to convey an idea of the claims of a book 
which is a veritable labour of love, is enriched with 
numerous pedigrees and illustrations of scenes and 
yersons, and isa remarkable specimen of genealogical 
abour. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. No.8. (84, Car- 
lisle Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.) 

Very satisfactory work is being done by the Folk- 
Song Society. with whose objects we naturally 
sympathize. ‘The tunes given in the pues portion 
are gathered from seven counties, including London. 
Some of them are very quaint, one especially, * A 
Withy Carol,’ which Mr. F. printed at 
10 S. iv. 84, and which represents the castigation 
inflicted on the infant Christ by His mother. It is, 
of course, regrettable that the task of preserving 
these productions has been deferred to a period 
when the ballads are but rarely encountered, and 
when modern squeamishness calls for abridgment 
or excision. A very respectable product attends, 
however, modern labours, and we heartily com- 
mend to our readers an institution under dignitied 
vatronage, and boasting such zealous officials as 
Miss Lucy Broadwood, Hon. Secretary, and Mrs. 
Laurence Gomme, Hon. Treasurer. 


Monumental Inscriptions and Extracts from Registers 
ee St. Anne's Church. Soho. Edited by William 
Essington Hughes, F.R.Hist.S. (Mitchell, Hughes 
& Clark.) 
To the editor of the present volume is due the 
excellent condition of the parish registers of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, which are now secured in a way 
which we have declared to afford a good example 
to all parishes with valuable registers: Seven 


children of George II, while he was living as 


Prince of Wales in Leicester Square, were christened 
in St. Anne’s Church, which makes Soho more 
of a royal parish, and earlier as a residen- 
tial quarter, than Kensington. The chiet foreigner 
buried in the churchyard is the King of Corsica, 
concerning Whom Mr. Hughes quotes the lines 
Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 
Bestow'd a kingdom, and denied him bread. 

Hazlitt has a long inscription giving the date of his 
death as September, 1830. Dryden and Burke were 
tirst buried at St. Anne’s. and then removed to West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Hughes advocates the pub- 
lication of the registers of the parish, which is too Lig 
a task to be accomplished without assistance by 
the Harleian Society. The few arms given of the 
families buried in the parish have been drawn by 
Mr. Arthur Jewers, F.S.A. Among the inscriptions 
is that of Charles Trelawny Brereton, who, we 
may mention, though the fact is not noted, was the 
father of the famous Trelawny, friend and_bio- 
grapher of Shelley and Byron. The arms. of 
Trelawny Brereton are supplied. The list of names 
is very interesting. 


THe Rev. F. Harrison has forwarded Four 
Terriers of North Wraaall Rectory, extracted from 
the Registers of the Bishop of Salisbury. These, 
which are dated 1588 when the Rev. Thomas 
Goddard was rector, are reprinted from the Wilt- 
shire Archwological and Natural History Magazine. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call xpecial attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in ct ly immediately after the exact 
oles. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

W. J. Fisner (There, but for the grace of 
Dean Farrar, in the fourth sermon. in 
‘Eternal Hope,’ attributes this saying to John 
Bradford. 

CorRIGENDA.—10 8. v. 393, col. 1, 1. 20 from foot, 
for “if” read unless ; 10 8S. vi. 34, col. 1, 1.16 from 
foot, for direction read directing. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should he addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 

IDOLA THEATRI. THE NATURE OF TRUTH. 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 

CONISTON. A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. JOSEPH VANCE: AN ILL-WRITTEN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. BESS OF THE WOODS. MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. COUNTRY BOOKS AND GUIDES. 

THE DEFENCELESS ISLANDS. _MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. LITERARY STUDIES. 
SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. THE FOTHERGILLS OF RAVENSTONEDALE. REPRINTS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 

LE GRAND SALUT. “TO QUAIL.” THE BIRTH YEAR OF HENRY V. WHERE 
WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ WRITTEN? ‘THE TIMES’ BOOK CLUB. M. BERARD AND 
THE LA&STRYGONES. THE VOYNICH COLLECTION OF LOST AND UNKOWN 


BOOKS. 
LA PRECISION DES LOIS PHYSIQUES. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON ON LIBERIA. SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 

‘THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1801-37. 

MEDLEVAL LONDON AND SOMERSET HOUSE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Miss Primrose; Traitor and True; Audrey, the Actress; The Cattle-Baron’s 
Daughter; An Old Score ; The Stolen Planet. 

BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS :—English ; Modern Aemgreges Classical. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Week at Waterloo in 1815; A French View of England ; Memoirs of a 
French Captain ; Felicity in France; From a Cornish Window; The Story of King Lear; A Trans- 
lation of Propertius ; Senga Handbook ; ‘‘ Told to the Children”; New Editions ; London Topo- 

phical Record. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE REGISTER OF TEACHERS; “TO QUAIL”; THE ‘‘ MINOAN” SCHOOL OF FENCE; 
WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ WRITTEN? SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


‘SCIENCE :—Geography and Travel; The Life of Sir Henry Roscoe ; Jordan’s Guide to the Study of 


Fishes; American Insects; Introduction to Astronomy; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Graves’s Dictionary of the Royal Academy; Modern kbindings ; The Young Diirer ; 
Photographing at the British Museum ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Ellis’s Life of Wagner ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


EDWARD FRASER’S THE ENEMY AT TRAFALGAR. 
LORD REDESDALE’S THE GARTER MISSION TO JAPAN. 


The ATHEN-.EUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 
Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 
HULL. 
LEEDS. 


LONDON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRADFORD. 
BRISTOL. 


LEICESTER. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 


NEWCASTLE. 
ON 


NOTTINGHAM. 
SHEFFIELD, 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train, Also 
List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 

Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 
(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
And at Albert Square, Manchester. 


** Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.”— Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s, 
BRADSHAW’'S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. 
it gives, briefly, the past history and present condition of 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 

panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. ; and at Manchester. 


‘* There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the- 
Waterways, 

BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. 
Director : FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lta., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con-- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others. 
peo for business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 
inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a 
mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.; and at Manchester.. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by. 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS Atheneum Press Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 28, 1906. 
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